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into the scales against the Powers overseas. Thus the discussion of national-political questions received an impetus which formed a healthy counterpoise to social-political Utopias.
There were none of the great historians left, who had guided public opinion in an earlier generation, after the death of Treitschke, that glorious man, whose lectures I had attended at the University after 1876, and who had also given me private advice as I sat at his side in Josty's, scribbling my questions on a tablet. I cannot understand why the spirit of Treitschke has disappeared from the teaching of German history. Without a sea-power to protect our industry, we should have ceased to be a European Great Power, and the argument that we were satisfied, which seemed to be indicated by the world-removed attitude of many savants, could only hold good in the question of German unity. After this question had been solved, however, the other, as to whether we were to mean anything at all to the human race, came to the front with all its force. Perhaps it was the novelty and the speedy development of this political problem that prevented the majority of historians from realizing it as clearly as the political economists.1
1 Among the historians I received particular support from Dietrich Schaeffer. Mommsen was still alive and he was quite ready to give me ships, but not a Bill. In conversation with him I told him that his account of the second Punic War seemed to me to fail to realize that Hannibal was conquered by the Roman mastery of the sea. In the same way, the Seven Years War and the Napoleonic Era are generally interpreted in a far too one-sided fashion in Germany. If the traditional teaching of history in Germany had only accustomed us to think more